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AN ‘gS ny g *R Myr 3 ‘No ‘tracted, and presented no longer any opening—that its | tween the two ends of the tendou, whieh had receded 
ad meas ee a walls were in contact, and often empty, sometimes | 4 full inch from each other, entirely filled up, so as te 





= is ‘ filled with blood partially coagulated—that it was to-;form a continuous cord. 
E. HOLMES, Editor. wards the 12th or 13th day the canal began to disap-| June 8th.—Divided the tendon of the long flexor 








——————SeSaaow= =| pear, anf by the I8th it formed a resisting band of the again, and also the aponeurosis plantaris in the sole of 


CURE FOR CLUB FEET. ‘same size as the tendon, and adhered at its extremi-| the foot. 

The importance of this subject to those who have ties; the canal having almost entirely disappeared, the | 15th.—Put on a high shoe with instep straps, and an 
-hildren born with a malformation of the feet, will be tissue being close, shghtly infiltrated by a serous fluid, | upright stee! splint on the inside, and an iron sole with 
It and beginning to offer a fibrous structure—that on the | a sirap two yards long, so applied as to bring in the 
24th day, the intermediate substance was like the fi- ankle, and confine the foot to the sole of the shoe (my 
“*> brous tissues, slimmer than the tendon itself, had | usual apparatus being laid aside, as it produced pain.) 
and those who have had to hobble through life with | great force of resistance and adhered to it solidly—that | Directed walking daily. 
eet turned in or turned out,in an unnatural way, can | itthen offered no trace of the inflammation which had Sept. Sth.—It has been unfortunate for Miss M. that 
westify to the satisfaction they would have had, could ,served to produce it—that on the 35th day the inter- | owing to the unusual sensitiveness of her foot, she hag 

‘ | mediate substance was perfectly continuous to the ten- | not been able to bear the apparatus best ealculated w 
don, but could be distinguished from it—and that to- | correct the deformity. Her improvement, as above 
Ai wards the 76th day, it presented the same as upon a- | described in the drawing, has been in a great measure 
pamphlet contaming Dr. Brown's remarks on the Op- | nother animal, but much more solid. | owing to her resolution—being a young lady of firm 
ration for the cure of Club feet, and also on the cur- | Mode of Operation.—It may be considered some- | mind and fixed determination, she has resolutely kept 
vature of the spine. In regard to the former subject} what incumbent on me to describe the manner in| the foot upon the sole, and persevered in walking as I 
we can only say, from perusing the little work and ex- which I divide tendons for the cure of club-feet. || directed. I will venture to say that in the course of 


‘onthe nintas we gen on dedainl will therefore simply state, that when I have prepared three years no one will readily discover that her foot 
vnining the plates, we are more convinced than ever, | : : , . was ever otherwise than natural 
my patient for the operation, I place bim on his stom. | "* : ‘ 


ihat the operation iseminently successfi : ; ' Extract fi y note-bo 
ae oy itly successful, and do not) ach, upon a bed, with his legs extending over the sides | Extract from my nete-book, 


vesitate, not only to recommend it, but to impress it as|from the knee. I then place myself in a chair be-| July 9th, 1839 —Miss Ann Frances Randall, daugh- 


i . . . . . > yf, oa by ; 
.duty upon every parent who has a child laboring ltween his legs, having one assistant to hold the lower.| ter of James Randall, of Topsham, Me., came under 


' . . . sf . ’ ’ - .. ry ‘1 . . 
vader this difficulty, to submit it at once to an opera- limb firmly, and another to flex the foot. LT then op- | my care with two club feet. 1 hey are of that class 
: termed varus, of the Sd degree. Sne is seven years 


erate upon the inside of each foot, by making a punc-| ld. and : ' . 
EXTRACTS FROM THE PAMPHLET ture through the integuments, flatwise of the instra- | pes, ' ene pt hee g healthy. She — recommended to 
? wae sashes ment, then turning it and dividing the tendon—taking | pply to me By & gentleman deservedly celebrated, 
History of the operation.—The operation of cutting | care to withdraw the instrument in the same manner | Jr. John Stockbridge, of Bath, Me., who also put un- 
wadons forthe improvement of deformed limbs, par-/|as introduced. After the operation is over, I place a der my care Miss Moreen, the patient whose case is a- 
ularly elub-feet, is not of recent origin. It was | compress on each side of the divided tendon, wet with | bove recorded. = 
ne in Frankfort, Germany, as early as 1784, by Lo-! cold water, and put a bandage round the ankle loosely, | 10th.— Divided the tendo-Acbillis in both feet. 
iz. ‘The next operation of dividing the tendo-A-|botin such a manner as to keep the compresses in| pe 11th —She ha» suffered Be pain fron’ the operation. 
hillis, for the improvement of club-feet, of which we | place. [then apply my usual apparatus for bringing | Phe night was extremely hot, and she was rather rest- 
wwe any record, was done in 1811 by Dr. Michaelis, | down the heel and flexing the foot. If this is done at| less: Gave sol. sulph. magnesia, 


: sufficient excuse for our adverting again to it. 
certainly is a great improvement in surgical science, 





their feet have been improved when children, by a 
slight operation. We have received from a friend, a 


fine 
WOU 





y ie ‘ ’ . . A » " : id " } » sla op? ae ; : . 
Morbourg. Sartorius published a case in 1812, ! first, it gives no pain, but if omitted for two or three | 2 2th.—Slepe be ter; bas no pain in the feet. For 
vuere he divided the tendo-Achillis in 1806. This | days it gives great pain. | reasons above specified, I shall not continue a detailed 


. ‘ |, . . . 
vas a Case ¢ 3-6 ; ‘ enS ts 2 mn , . , | daily record of the treatment "as 
al a m hg equinus, not congenital, but acquir-; Kinds of club feet.—There are three general divis-| 451), he feet . re * nt a 
produce re oberess } - aeeale p . . . . . ‘." 4 -_ e feet are do ,r welle_ve calle ao 
oduced by an adscess in the soft part of the leg. | ions of club-foot, made use of by classic authors ; viz.,| sant gp Pat very well; she has 


l have now an ‘ wate ee os . suffered no inconvenience fre , ; 
ve now an application to operate fora case pre-| varus, valgus, and pes-equinus or horse-foot. That}; ce from the operation. She 


visely similar, produced also by a similar cause. This | termed varus, is where the foot is turned in, and the on been . httle rem patient a bearing the application of 
“fiimrat fevived in 1814 by" Delpech, wo was |saject oF rent is weight upon the eater Part of| oui fave wished witch he rsdel fe a oatee 
bd ernest ne gre atest orthopedic | the foot and external ankle. That termed valgus, is} jy ont. ‘ aca 
PF eNieis ee hi _ the first op- | where the part is turned outwards, and the subject of August 7th.—She began to walk this day, witho 
eae me ‘at the enero the ~grs skin, as it rests his weight upon the inside of the foot. This | aid or taking hold of anything, which fs Ae bs ~ 
Mrs: fH A vernon e pointed kind of club-foot is not so common as that termed 98>! tom the time of the operation. lw Ave week aa 
ai. preserving the skin over the | rus—is seldom congenital, and is usually acquired from lwalked up and down stairs, and in six va at X 
‘lrumeyer's first operation of dividing 1! | Recident, arte alew pes-equinus., Phese general divis-| walked freely and with ease anywhere There re ts 
ligase paeieetaaa a aia pene een og Fe tea club foot are sub-divided. into degrees ; “!Z-5! then, and still 1s, Sept. 10, some awkw ardness in ber 
verge asda T REE ee eee, e was | Ist, 2d and 3d, which indicate the extent of the devia-| 9:5" ie muscles of the leg are Se naiat hana ain 
f the tendon, aft . bese @ divided one ws tel aps ac lion, and they have not as yet become accustom oes 
in contact a la a so, ‘ teen » ought to be Cases.—May 15th, 1839.—Miss Ellen Moreen, off jt. putshe is daily and rapidly im Aakash mt hens 
ofiin tin al ar as possible, and he invented an | Bath, Me., came under my care. The left foot, in her | ¢ : eat. teen 
aratas lor this purpose, which bears bis name.— | cace ic vory | : 5 pe Sa bee / feet will soon cease to be a deformity. 
case, is very much deformed. It is of that class term- Sept. 27th.—She returned home very much against 


iv fact ie the overas wi m ; 
» he Operation was brought into disgrace by ; ° ‘ S She i 
iC Mistake : © ) Y led varus, of the 3d degree. She was born so. he is) + wishe ‘ . ; : 
Nstaken notion that the two ends of the tendon, | : ) n “ limy w ishes. Had she continued here six months lon- 


"ich had been divides Pe we mE bate 5 4 29 years old. She walks upon the outer ankle ver, I think she would not have suffered , i. 
tact 28 posable. ao, mote el a —— and upper part of the foot, upon the os cuboides and son, if placed at the fishionable guarded schodl of 
matter was thrown out from each Ta (like the P a the upper side of the metatarsal bones of the little | Monsieur Papanti. 
a young sapling which om been cut ) aideme teen toe, and the one nextit; the little tow and the one My respected friend, John Randall, M. D., of this 
came inspissated, and that it ie li “ “ ! bat next it, with their metartarsal bones, being turned un-/ city, saw the above case previous to its being ‘operated 
he ends of the tendon until this \steneédlens ee! pad she salen i be ‘asun oof tt a rotgg, Mo iathinn | a Se sven operenan paeee witnessed 
tance had bee mee rte vive oth . . ‘ ‘ i oulc 2 ib ase Oo le foot. er Walking | th rogres Pi y nt. j ini 4 - 
i without este Sato Le aorakan % be streteh- in this very unnatural position of the foot is attended oeuur hs Setruiine, ihe unaaaeaee Ae pret 
don, which had been divthed »each end of the ten- ; With great pain, as must naturally be expected. The ‘mode of treatment, is expressed in the fol owing letter 
M Bauvier is entitled Pieces tk" di di to upon x she rests her weight when she | which he has had the kindness to send me. 
irst bringing this anfete he e °, 4 pe credit of | walks, are in icated in the above drawing by a kind) My peak Docror,—Having lately seen the little 
und, after hoped a . scientific notive. He jot artificial heels, furmed by athickening of the integ- | girl, fur whoin you operated in the early purt of July 
irom the suerte cvs fe: ee upon animals, that | uments upon the outer ankle & upper part of the foot. '{ desire to address you a few lines on the subject of 
the tendon, the cellular re Pag Be the section of |  17th.—Divided the tendo-Achillis, or great heel cord | her case, and to thank you for the opportunity eflord- 
inl become thicker Bens which surrounded it) —also the tendon of the tibialis anticus, and the ten-| ed me of witnessing the operation. You will proba- 
‘Oral state—that it va ps a teen than in the don of the flexor longus digitorum pedis profundus| bly remember, that a female child, seven or eight years 
‘te instrument had sligerineds ie ee the pe y ire perforans in the sole of the foot, in presence of E. W. | old, was sent you from Topsham, Me., for your exam- 
"? €Stremities of the divided t 4 i - raced the | Leach, M. D., of this city, whose success in the treat-| ination and advice, and that you were kind enough to 
i! surface Was sesheiaieeend 5; aod eb at its inter-| ment of hernia has rendered him celebrated in this) invite me to see her with you. She had club-feet ot 
_ tet with itself and swiah sien oo din 1a deep red in| branch of surgery. | that species denominated varus, and was tunable to do 
“ch had the same e fendinous extremities, | 18th.—Has had no pain or spasms; slept all night.| better with them, than to hobble a@ Jitile. about the 
nine daye the bind ol a or at their surface—that in | Gave no opiate. house. Your opinion was in favor of a division of the 
hetent to th which it formed was solid and ad- 19th.—Slept well; bas had no pain. ltendo-Achillis on each side, and icati j 
’ « ends of the tendon which bad b di P : " a, Cesar tee Spplieation of 
uch bad been di-| 23d.—Has gone on very well; has experienced no | certain apparatus. You proceeded to the operation, 


‘Wed—that it w ; 
“?Parance of fibre of a grayish color and uffered no inconvenience from the operation. Examined the ten-| which was speedily performed, and which appeared to 
do-Achillis ; found it had united, and the space be- give but little pain to the patient. Not more theo 
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three or four drops of blood were Jost at the time, and | 
no unpleasant symptoms followed the operation. The. 
little girl appeared cheerful and happy. The appara- | 
tus was applied without any incenvenience to the 
child, and varied from time to time, as circumstances 
required. I saw her oceasionally during her treat-| 
ment, and witnessed her gradual improvement. Your} 
success has been complete. She now treads naturally 
upon her feet, turns them out like other children, and 
walks so well, that I should not know, from common 
inspection, that she had ever had an infirmity of these | 
members; except from a little clumsiness in the use of 
muscles, which have long been in a state of disuse, 
and which she wili probably acquire the natural use of 
by alittle practice. 

I cannot but think this operation for club-feet a 
great improvement in modern surgery, and have to 
thank you for leading the way in this place for its suc- 
cessful cultivation. Having witnessed your success 
in the above case, I shall not now despair of your a- 
bility to overcome greater difficulties and deformities. | 

I am, dear Sir, very faithfully 

your friend and humble servant. 

Boston, Oct. 1, 1839. J. Ranpatt. 





ee * 
BLACK SEA WHEAT AND THE RUST. 

Within a week or ten days past we have had some 
warm rains, and there has been considerable complaint 
that rust is on the wheat and oats. Now whether the 
rust, as it is familiarly called, is caused by invisible 
seeds of a fungus plant attatching themselves to the 
leaf and stalk of the plant, and sucking its life's blood 
out, or whether it is owing to the bursting of the sur- 
charged sap vessels and thus cause a flowing out of | 
the vital fluid, one thing is certain, it requires warm, | 
cloudy, rainy weather for its development and action. 
Some fields were attacked in one single night, and | 
grain, which atsunset looked fair and bright, by next | 


morning presented an appearance altogether changed, 
and the stalks were as rusty and red as so many old 
board nails that had been exposed to the winds and | 
weather for months. We understand that the variety | 
called Black Sea Wheat has not suffered much if any, | 
and that even when sowed side by side with other | 
kinds & to all appearance subject to all the crreumstan- | 
ces and causes which bro't it upon the field, it has suc- | 
cessfully withstood the whole and continues flourish- 


ing and bright. Now if this shail turn out to be uni- 


versally the case, it is a valuable fact ascertained, and | that of David for Jonathan, is ‘ passing the love of 


the wheat must be a valuable variety to cultivate. 

We wish that our friends in different parts of the 
State would observe and note the resulis of their ob- 
servations and send them to us for publication. 
subject of vital importance to us in Maine. We have 
rot yet succeeded as well as we could desire in raising 
winter wheat, or at any rate itis not generally culti- 
vated among us. Sowing spring wheat early is a pre- 
ventive of the rust, but then of late years the weevil 


the rust oftentimes destroys the crop, for when this | 
~ \ 


ples down, the process of filling out the kernel stops, | . 7 a 
| Our farmers might easily do this for themselves, Lcmadnasty. t 
° . 7.» . . . y 4 710 2 iF v. 

the prodecing of new varieties of this valuable crop, | years, and found that it yielded more abuncant 


and unless it be harvested immediately it is of little 
us@ for any thing. 

The Black Sea variety may be so constituted, from 
some cause not now well understood, as to withstand 
the progress of this disease, and thus become the true 
variety for us to propagate. This variety probably 
originated on,or was brought from the Caucasian moun- 
tains, and is therefore inured to a short and cold eli- 
mate, although hailing froma more southern latitude 


than what we are. 
It would be a good plan for our Agricultural Socie- 


ties to import wheat from the utmost northern extremi- | 


ty where wheat grows. No doubt such grain for a 
long time would be preferable for many reasons to that 


which has been raised here for a long time. 
In some parts of Siberia, we are informed, they 


raise wheat upon a soil that is thawed down but a very | 


little ways, and that the growth is very rapid, and the 
berry very plump and full. Such varieties when ob- 
tained here, may be sowed late and will in all proba- 
bly escape the weevil and wrthstand the rast. 


—_—<>-— 
SAaLATHIEL GETTETH MORE AGRICULTURAL, GIVETH 


GOOD HINTS UPON POTATOES--DISCOURSETH LEARN- 
EDLY UPON upward AND downward acTION oF 
MANURES--AND VERY common sensibly uP- 

ON CARROTS, RUTA BAGAS, AND DI- 

VERS OTHER THINGS. 


Dear Doctor :—I have written so much about the 
drought of late, that I have quite exhausted and dried 


jam happy to have occasion, and now shift to the other 
| extreme. 


} quent washings. 
It is a| 
! 
| 


, as f | tutional size, and filled according to the statute, mak- 
is upon us, and if we sow late to avoid the weevil, | 


2e ’ the stri it s trip- | the potato, as we have of ‘ 2. 
has once got thorough hold of the straw, it soon erip-| the potato, as we have of the apple 
(produced from the potato apple with little trouble. 


and | grounds. 


it Up. 
sahiect. We, in this region, feel it to be so. 
attack was made on the cows, and the milk-maids aver 
that, they come at night,with shrivelled and contracted 
udders and do not give down their milk, with their u- 
sual good freedom. This is bringing the matter home 
to our houses. Butter will be less abundant and new 
cheese will diminish in size and lack in richness. But 
the strangest instance of this drying cause in our ani- 
mal economy, is its effect on a neighbor, who assures 
me that his blood is really drying up daily, under the 
influence of the sun an air. tried to act profession- 
ally, and recommended frequent bathing in the river. 
He assured me that such acourse would hasten the 
eseape of the vital fluid from the system ; as it would 
open all the pores in the epidermis and the little blood 
remaining would fly off by evaporation. It is evident, 
that this man is no convert to Doctor Jackson’s theory, 
who holds to external applications and avers that worn 
out soils and exhausted bodies are enriched and re-in- 
vigorated by a process of “ infiltration.’”’ But enough 
in this dry-rain, which is anything but dry-humor. I 


‘hose among us, who read daily the face of the sky, 
and their name is legion, predict a moist maith. A 
** wet moon,”’ that won't hold water, hangs out in the 
heavens, and the inference’is, that we shall, through 
all its quarters ‘till the full, have rain in abundance.— 
The difference between a dry moon and a wet moon, 
is worthy of being noticed. When on its first appear- 
ance it sits like an upright cup in the “boundless 
blue,” itis then called a dry moon; but when its 
nether horn inclines so far downward, that the ‘* Old 
Indian’ cannot suspend his powder horn upon its 
point, it is called a wet moon. Just look, some eve, 
Doctor if Phabus is not in her last quarter, ere you 
get the hint, and you will be convinced that,, this Au- 
gust moon will spill out water to the last drop. 

The weather is, latterly, like the old lady's goose, 
that * laid two eggs one day, and then she laid every | 
day.’ It ramed all of the last day of last week, and | 
we have been treated to showers almost every -" 
since. ‘his is as our people desire. The bay crop is | 
ull safe under cover, and all the growing crops which 
stand outin the field will be much benefitted by fre- 
The corn fields have, in no degree, 
seanted their early promise, and there is every good 
reason to believe that the farmer's Attic in September, 
will be piled with veritable “ Yellow boys.’’ Whata 
golden harvest! Fears have been entertained that po- 
tatoes would come short this season. I hope for the 
best, for I have an affection for Murphys, which like 





”? 


women. ‘I'he tops look green and healthy, but the 
‘root of the matter’’ does not: flourish and expand 
beneath the surface sufficiently to satisfy the planter’s 
desire of increase. Our potato acres, as yet, carry 
more sail than ballast. If the rain comes, as prophet- 
ic declaration avers, this mouth, the little hills will be 
enabled to Joad up and discharge cargo in bountiful 
manner, when the farmers make calluponthem. May 
they receive their own with usury! Then we shall 
see in ull of autumn Potato Barrels,’ of the consti- 


— 





At any rate, you must regard it as rather a dry | tiveness of assuration, declare that th gaseou 
Its last | escapes by rising up and not by sinking we 


varylug sects are at extremes,and each 


darling dogma, with dogmatical zeal. MePPorts ite 


Those skilled in “ scientifies” oft jum 
sions, which the unlearned arrive at, by » sag 
of long observation and experience.” The vialtore 


may, sometimes leap too far; but experience find 
safer resting place in tae “golden mean.” A | 
practised and practical agriculturist has given in of 
opinion, derived from his own experience ota 
seems to make both theories harmonise and work . 
gether. The centripetal theory of Doctor Jackson i 
‘of the earth earthy,”’ seeking tne centre. The oth. 
er party, support the cemtrifugal, which, when not re 
strained by its opposite power, would fly off into illim. 
itable space, and become of the air, air-y. Either ox. 
treme may give error forresult; but rightly set a. 
gainst each other and the true mixture is obtained. — 
My informant has tested both theories and marked 
them well. He says, if a quick return is wanted from 
manure, it se be spread upon the surface of the 
ground. It will then “give down the goodness” 
which it has te impart in one or two seasons at hilase 
What is quick done is quick over, as the result proves. 
The effect is immediate but not lasting. If on th. 
other hand, the land is to be enriched for a long peri- 
od, the manure must be well mixed with the soil anc 
deep, as the furrow. In this way, it becomes part and 
parcel of the soil, and sends up its virtue slow and 
sure. The advice then is if the farmer obtains but }it. 
tle manure from year to year, he should practice top 
dressing, as a moderate quantity will suffice when ap- 
plied to the surface. This may be well continued af- 
ter the land is into grass. But if he hasa good fit 
heap every spring, the way is, to put in deep and trost 
that, it will rise in good crops, for many a year. 
These two theories—top dressing and bottom dres. 
sing, have filled, in defence and ofience, many a col- 
umn in the agricultural Journals. Each sect assaiis 
the others dogmatism in the most dogmatic manner — 
if the explanation attempted, which is the declared is 
sue of many trials, suits, and the combatants are 
too dog-ged, and have not fastened jaws on their r 


| spective systems they may safely pewnit “a union 


7? 


meeting,’ without having the fear of the fate, which, 
befel the Kennedy cats in their conflict before th 
eyes. The happy effect would be to curtail the « 
tremes of, both parties and cause them to revolve 


[harmony with known laws, and with each other. 


Those, who occupy light grounds, are beginning! 
learn that, deep ploughing will make a deep soil. T 
dead earth, turned up to the light, will in a brief pr- 
riod become converted into fruitful ground. A farm 
of this description, which has been made anew sn! 
reclaimed from comparative barreness by deep plov: 
ing, is now in my eye. The proprietor assures 
that he made the discovery by accident, and since, | 
proved it and improved upon it, from year to year 
He was, in the fall turning up a portion of his grass 
field, which had completely run out, though it bed 
‘been to grass’’ but a few seasons. The plough i> 
anew one, and in his own significant expresso’, 
‘ paturally craved the ground ;”” and having a sirote 





ing their way towards the Southern cities ! 


is certainly among the most interesting and profitable 
jof agricultural expermments. A fnend of mine, who 
owns and occupies a beautiful furm in the north part 


sous back practiced growing new varieties from the 
| potato apple. As he unites skill and science with in- 
| dustry, | doubt not he will succeed well in the experi- 
| ment, and will soon send fourth seed, productive as the 
| Rohan and valuable for the table as the Chenango or 
{the Butman. He informs me that he shall obtain, at 
| least fifty varieties the coming Autumn. From these 
i he will select the largest and best, as these will pro- 
| euce the earliest and most abundantly another season. 
Is it not the case that our farmers. when planting po- 
tatoes, put too many inthe hill? The effect, of an o- 
ver deposit in spring time is, to produce in autumn a 
few of the largest size and very many, very little 
ones. One good sized potato divided in halves or 
thirds, is better than a hill full. The return in dig- 
ging time is sure to bring them out in the right num- 
and of the right bigness. 

There is among scientific men, a wide difference of 
opinion, as to the proper manner of dressing soils — 
Doctor Jackson tavors “ top dressing,’’ and avers that 
all manures should be spread upon the surface of the 
ground. He says that the loss of the enriching mat- 
ter is vastly greater by “ infiltration’ than by evapo- 
ration. His creed is, that the tendency of the functi- 
fying principle is towards the centre of gravity. But 
the greater number (are you in the majority Doctor?) 
contend that manures should be ploughed in deep and 
incorporated with the soil. These with equal posi- 





of Hollis—beautiful both for the quality of its soil and | than doubled in richness. 
| situation, being skirted by the river—hbas for a few sea- | 


team, he suffered it to run deep as the furrow bowers 


| His crops from this portion of his farm were good, t 
. . / s “ass. j 

Why can we not, Doctor, have as many varieties of | yond expectation, and w hen next put to ern " 
They can be| found the burden greater than he bad namaipale’ 
. ! sgeTry 4 ! 
leven hoped, from what he had all along deemed !ig 


r 
eht 
This portion of his field, he osvagi 
other portions of a similar soil, which had receive! 
‘but shoal ploughing. ‘The soil too, as he discove ret 
| when next turned up, had doubled in depth and mor 
Ever since the inanctic!, 
when breaking up this field, has been to hitch ona 
strong leam—six good oxen—and let the plough 
t have just been Inxuriating in a garden, wii 
‘vegetable world in a 
of iis 


deep. ) 
exhibits its portion of the 
manner that does credit to the skill and care ~ 
culuvator. The cabbages, the finest i have seen fu 
the season—and my experience in that plant, has bee 
“¢ neither few nor small,’’—are wide spread as a ladie's 
parasol and are just ready to close up anes eold bee 
In Phrenological phrase, they will soon or dl 
themselves with organs well balanced and w om 
rounded into rich and ripe fulness of perfected prop 


tion, will present what is a desideratum in the science, 


viz: perfect heads. 
These cabbages, which are already of gaven® | a 
portions, were sowed and raised in the bill St re hee 
in advance of — in the same aay ea oh 
outed in the usual way, in a nursery, : 
veneplantell It these exhibit a fair specimen 
difference of sowing in hills and the . ie 
transplanting. the new mode has a decided a is 
[ shall take the measure of some of these Te ced 
due time and will furnish the dimensions #° 
e calipers. , , sted 
porn ny owing to some imperfection, - Fem 
to come up, in many instanees. ie gh 73 Ans 
duct, of care and toil, is mueh regretted. Read 5 li 
root is more valuable. It is easily produce _ Gmilt 
tle spot of ground will yield an abundance, 
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and neat stock. The carrot is in great request for the 
‘valuable properties it imparts when fed out to milk 
cows. It gives a rich yellow to new butter and im- 
regnates cheese with an otter ty —* yo 
in’, i f cit urchasers. ur farmers 
page Backes heir con. and even prefer them 


too, give carrots tot ven 1 
for this purpose to oats. They prove invigorating and 


inspiriting, and make outward evidence of their good 
works, in rounded proportions and a sleek, glossy coat 


a se “ bite well” here for a few seasons, but 





latterly are being less esteemed. Carrots have rooted 
them out of the garden and potatoes have dug them 


out of the field. A small patch is now all that is as- 
signed them. The few that retain their first estate are 
destined to culinary uses and furnish feed for bipeds 
nther than for quadrapeds. The old root crops, pota- 
pes and carrots can be raised cheaper, and in greater 
‘bundance, and can be garnered and preserved and 
jealt out to stock with less trouble, 

\ grass hopper legion has taken summer quarters in 
ow midst and the levy they make on the grain crops is 
th severest direct tax of the season. This myriad 
hot defies computation and the “ census taker’’ is puz- 
ziel whether to return them in neat, which is. impos- 
sibb, or in gross, which would be only guess work.— 
Thee fellows commit nightly depredations on our bar- 
jey satches and prove so densely populous that their 
vers weight is a burden which the barley heads can- 
not old up under. Just at sunset, they fly up, to 
roos and the top of the grain is literally black with 
then. Ata little distance it gives the appearance of 
asmtty wheat field ; but examination proves them a 
living and destructive host. They differ from the old 
race,ind instead of being bare legged and bare shoul- 
deredhoppers, they are provided with little wings, 
whiclenable them to take flying leaps. In their in- 
cursios they attack the head of the grain, first shave 
off thespil and then make incision into the kernel.— 
In sone cases they cut the entire head from the straw, 
so thatit falls to the ground. Is there any way to 
Doctorthese fellows, that will cure their destructive 
rage? If there is, just write out the prescription and 
we wil put it in practice forthwith. 

In aclition to the grasshoppers, we have more mice 
in onr f:lds than the crows, owls and hawks can dis- 
pose Of. The cats “ make mheat”’ of a goodly portion 
and bring them in, as trophies of theirskill. But the 
number,iat survive the arts and wiles of all their 
natural memes, is enough, for mischief. The grass 
roots amigreen beans are the special objects of their 
uffectiomand every successive sun exhibits to the 
light the nwelcome progress of their depredations. 

The grin crops are about being harvested, and the 
accounts «" its worth vary so greatly, that I am puz- 
zied tostike the average. Of the wheat kind, that, 
called fed, promises best. It has been but little infest- 
ed and Imteted by the fiy and has not suffered from 
blight or mst. The ‘old kind’ has been greatly in- 
ured. “De flies hada * blow out’ on it, and what 
the fly blow did not consume, the mildew withered. 

Lhavétde frequent and faithful inquiry, in all 
this auxiOms season, for Grant 'Thorburn’s China-Fall- 
Prolitic-Pre-Corn, but to no satisfactory purpose.— 
Strange a$ i may seem all those, who last year plant- 
ed plentifialy of this variety, and evinced ‘towards it, 
that affection, which a mother has for her first born, 
and guardeéits incipient growth as the very apple of 
their eye, ani watched its maturer upward progress 
and developement, with an interest equalled only by 
that whieh @iond father shows toward a “ rising son,” 
—unaccouBtile as the account, when recounted, may 
“(ppear—il is vevertheless true, that each, all, and ev- 
ery person of the number, has “ lost the seed.’ I can 
hear of bat one instanee, of its being committed tothe 
carth thiy season, and in this ease, it was planted with 
Leaus, inthe expectation that the tall stalk would sub- 
serve the purpose of bean-poles. The beans, howev- 
tr, refusdl to ron up’ snch a humbug and so the 
lope of fiaking it answer uny one purpose is quashed, 
Have vot any of the tree corn on the Kennebec ? We 
used, las{ year to hear of crops, in expectation, that 
would fifed the Egyptian granuries to bursting. 
this, all ve silent as toads in dog days. 
Yours truly, 4 

Se 
Original. 
RAISING SWINE. 

Mr. Horme$ :—J] have doubts relative to the cor- 
rectness bf several of the ideas of Mr. Z. Standish, 
Who datds at ABany, on the management of pigs, as 
*xtracted from the Albany Cultivator, in a late num- 
ber of your paper, 

\ In the first p fice, he says sow's milk is much richer 
oe bade Lo me This no doubt is correct ; for a sow 
as she ne Touts Nabe eaeey wenn 7s Ata e+ 
a eee eines Keep them in good condition till 
ofl i s old. Each pig when two weeks 
~ Fequires twoiuarts of cow's milk per day to keep 
him in af good ofter as she keeps her twelve. 
ign 18 Porrect ; but when he says that swine 
Be? Alves ow d have a weak digestion. I doubt 
si | Feat care he takes, and thinks so ma- 
terial id weani pigs, I thiuk it not very essential 
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| that they should suck the mother as long as she will 


give milk. It injures her, and it requires more to 5 
her, and the pigs are prevented from eating other food. 

I have not unfrequently had a sow farrow more pigs 
than she has teats. Every observing man who has 
raised swine, knows that each pig has its favorite teat ; 
as soon as this is discovered, I take off all above the 
number of her teats, and give them warm cow's 
milk, not skimmed ; and I have found no difficulty in 
learning them to eat itin a few hours; but as they 
need it often, I have to employ a boy to see that they 
have some several times a night for the first two nights. 

In fact, I have taken pigs from their dams at various 

es, and have had no trouble, but what I have nam- 
3 As cow's milk is not so rich as sow’s, the pigs 
will not be so large on that alone ; but soon I enrich 
it with meal, and then we have a pretty equal race. 

If Mr Standish had told us why it is that each pig 
has its favorite teat, and that if one is taken from the 
dam, a teat will dry off, as voracious a creature as a 
hog is, or whether there be twelve different tastes to 
the milk, he would have instructed me. 

A Swise Ratser. 

Winthrop. 


Original. 
QUERY—MANURE. 

Mr. Epitror :—Will you or some of your correspon- 
dents answer the following question :—Can a farmer 
who lives within ten miles of Hallowell market, and 
one anda half of your village, afford to pay two dol- 
lars per cord for manure and haul it one mile and a 
half to put upon land? Will he raise enough more 
to retarn him his money back agaiu with interest, and 
pay day wages for his labor in hauling manure, &e. ? 

QuERIST. 

Winthrop, August 5th, 1840, 
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IN THE ARTS AND PRACTICAL SCIENCES. 


NAILS. 

One of the most common and convenient imple- 
ments for fastening, is a nail; and yet it was not till 
years of study had passed away, and thousands and 


thousands of dollars had been expended in experi- | 


ments, that machinery was made that would produce 
the present siinple but very efficient article, which 
we now have. Perkins, who first began to simplify 
the machinery for this purpose, and to devise means 
for cutting and heading at a blow, spent all tnat he 
had in the world,& had to give it upawhile,from sheer 
necessity. The following extract from a report made 
in 1810 will show the progress of the art of nail ma- 
king. 

“Twenty years ago, some men, then unknown, and 
then in obscurity, began by cutting slices out of old 
hoops, and, by u common vice griping these pieces, 
headed them with several strokes ofthe hammer. By 
progressive improvements, slitting-mills were bui:t, 
and the shears and the heading toois were perfected ; 
yet much labor and expense were requisite to make 
pails. Ina little trme Jacob Perkins, Jonathan Ellis, 
and a few others, put into execution the thought of 
cutting and of heading nails by water power; but, be- 
ing more intent upon their machinery than upon their 
pecuniary affairs, they were unable to prosecute the 
business, At different times other men have spent 
fortunes in improvements, and it may be said with 
truth that more than one inillion of dollars has been 
expended ; but at Jength these joint efforts are crown- 
ed with complete success, and we are now able to 
manufacture, at about one-third of the expense that 
wrought naiis can be manufactured for, nails which 
are superior to them for at least three-fourths of the 


But| purposes to which nails are applied, and for most of 


those purposes they are tull as good. The machines 
made use of by Odiorne, those invented by Jonathan 
ilis, and a few others, present very fine specimens 
of American genius. 


“To northern carpenters,it is wel] known that in al- | 


most all instances it it unnecessary to bore a hole be- 
fore driving a cut nail; all that is requisite is, to place 
the cutting edge of the nail across the grain of the 
wood; it is also true, that cut nails will hold better in 
the wood. ‘These qualities are, in some rongl build- 
ing works, worth twenty per cent, of the value of the 
article, which is equal to the whole expense of manu- 
facturing. For sheathing and drawing, cut nails are 
full as good as wronght nails; only in one respect 
are the best wrought nails a little superior to eut 
nails, and that is where it is necessary they should be 
clenched. The manofacture of cut nails was born in 
our country, and has advanced, witbin its bosom‘ 
through all the various stages of infancy to manhood ; 
and no doubt we shali ss0n be able, by receiving 
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proper encouragement, to render them superior to 
wrought nuils in every particular. 

“The principle business of rolling and slitting-mills, 
is rolling nail plates ; they also serve to make nail 
rods, hoops, tires, sheet iron, and sheet copper. In 
this State we have not Jess than twelve. 

“These mills could roll and slit 7000 tons of iron a 
year; they now, it is presumed, roll and slit each 
year about 3500 tons, 2400 tons of which, probably, 
are cut up into nails, and of such a quality that they 
are good substitutes for hammered nails, and, in fact, 
have the preference with most people, for the follow- 
ing reasons ; viz., on account of the sharp corner and 
true taper with which cut nails are formed; they may 
be driven into harder wood without bending or break- 
ing, or hazard of splitting the wood, by which the la- 
hor of boring is saved, the nai) one way being of the 
same breadth or thickness from head to point.” 





Miscellaneous Rec pts. 


[From the Albany Cultivator. ] 

Budding or Inoculating.— August is the month for 
this operation, and the lovers of good fiuit should not 
let it pass without improving the time for adding to 
their stocks of select fruit, or extending and multiply- 
ing those already possessed, Ample directions for the 
different processes of budding have been given in the 
former volumes of the Cultivator,ane where good buds 
can be obtained, and the bark of the tree to be inocula- 
ted starts freely, the process is so simple and the 
growth so certain, as to recommend the practice to all, 
Where grafling has been neglected budding comes in 
as a valuable substitute, and can be adopted in some 
cases where the first can with difficulty be performed. 

Ashes for Turnips.—A great object is, gained by 
bringing turnips forward as rapidly as possib'e after 
they come up, as the principal danger of destruction 
or failure is before the rough leaf is put forth. In 
England, bone dust is usually drilled in with the seed, 
to hasten the early growth; here bone dust is compar- 
atively rare, but a mixture of soot and ashes, alone, is 
found to be a very good application, particularly for 
the common turnip, and may be sown upon them 
broad cast, or scattered over the rowse by hand. It 
will hasten their growth, prove a partial protection a- 





gainst insects, and improve the size and goodness of 


the roots, 
For Scours or Dysentery in Horses.—One fourth of an 
ounce of gum gamboge, half an ounce of aloes; half an 


Lounce of saltpetre; reduce all to a fine powder; add 
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ihas abated take a quart of oak bark, pour two quarts of 
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‘horse a pint of this bark tea in a pail of water, and let 
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| matter in the horn to escape, relieves the distress of 
ithe animal, checks the inflammation about the head, 





flour and water till it makes a thick dough or paste. 
Divide it into four pills; give one pill every night and 
morning. Give the horse half an ounce of ipecacuan- 
ha, dissolved in about two quarts of hot water by 
adding half a pint of this solution into a pail of water 
for him to drink every four hours. When the fever 
hot water upon it, and let it stand till cool, Give the 
the horse drink of it freely. 

Another.—Take a table spoonful of saleratus, re- 
dnee it to a powder, and give it to the horse in a pint 
of new milk. Repeat the dose if necessary. ‘This 
remedy has proved effectual in some severe cases, 

Another.—Put into a junk bottle one pint of good 
gin, and one ounce of indigo; shake well together, 
and turn it down the horse. It will usually effeet a 
cure in a very short time, 

Horn Distemper.--Spirits of turpentine rubbed in 


around the base of the horns, when the disease is in 


its incipient stages, will usually arrest its progress, 
and effect a cure. 


(for sometimes only one is attacked,) boring with e 
larere nail gimblet on the under side of the horn, three 


or four inches from the head, will be necessary. If 


the horn, is found very hollow at this place, another 
opening still nearer the head, may be necessary. The 


horns must he kept open, that the matter may freely 


escape: and they should be throughly syringed or 
washed ont, twice or three times a day. Salt and 
water, or soap suds, is good for this. Allowing the 


and unless delayed too long, effects a cure. 

Sore Backs, or Galls in Horses» Rub White lead 
in sweet oil until a good paint is made, and apply a 
coating of this to the injured place, 
where the oil is not to be had. It is one of the ef- 


fective applications. Some for the same difficulty use 
a solution of vitiiol in water, for a wash; but in most 


cases, the white lead is to be preferred. 
Roup, or Gapes in Poultry.—Soap mixed with the 


food of chickens, or Indian meal wet up with soap 
suds, and fed tothem, is said to be a cure for this dis~ 


onder, that is so fatal to poultry. 
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If it has so far advaneed as essen- 
tially to lower the temperature of the horns, or horn, 


Milk will do, 
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MAINE FARMER, 
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MANURE, 
From the Third Report of the Agriculture of Massa- 
chusetis. 
Bostoxs, March 25, 1840. 

Dr. S. I. Dana,—Dear Sir,—two successful and 
experienced farmers, one ia Franklin and one in 
Berkshire county, have come to the corclusion that, 
in turning in crops by way of enriching the land, more 
benefit is derived, that is, the fertility of the land is 
more advanced by ploughing in a crop afier it has 
become dried or dead, than by turning it ip in its 
yreatest luxuriance and greenness. One of them 
showed me the results of an experiment tending to 
this point which appeared strongiy to favor his con- 
clusions. A well-established fact is better than the 
inmost elaborate hypothesis; and prejudice, however 
strong must yield to facts, 

Aliow me unler these circumstances, to inquire 
whether, upon your principles or philosophy of vege- 
tation, there occur tv you any good reaso.s fora re- 
sult so much at variance with popular opinion. Your 
views in full On this subject, will add to the obligations 
under which you have already laid the public and your 
reapectful friend and servant, 

Henay Couman. 
Lowe, March 28, 1840. 

Dear Sir:—The results reterred to in your letter 
are opposed to the common opinion. Common opin- 
lon, especialy in agriculiure, is not always founded on 
observation. tis oftener prejudice, than cpinion; and 
when inconsistent with well known facts, has not its 
source in observation or experiment. The whole re- 
solves itself into this, dry plants give more geine than 
green. ‘This follows from the little we know of the 
process termed “fermentation ;” I use the term as 
common'y expressive of the spontaneous decay of 
vegetables. It includes the three staves of vinous, 
acid, and vutrefactive fermentation. These are not 
necessarily dependent, following in regular progression, 
They are not cause aad effect. Putrefaction may 
commence first, and itis so different from the other 
two, in all ite stages and products, that the term “fer- 
mentation” ought never to have been applied to it. 
The greater part of vegetables are susceptible of pu- 
irefaction only, asmall number become acid at once, 
and a still smaller number ever undergo vinous, ace- 
tous and patrefactive fermentation. Fermentation 
then tn its widest sense, will help ns to understand 
how dry crops may be bet er manuresthan creen. Let 
us glance at the principles and products of fermenta- 
tien. 

Ist. What vegetable substances are susceptible 
of the vinous fermentation, and what are its. pro- 
ducts ? 

‘The jnicea only which contain sugar or starch, are 
converuile firat into gum and then into sugar by the 
action of azot'zed vegeta)le principles, especially glu- | 
ten. Pare sugar never ferments. The vinous fer-| 
mentation must be excited by some substance contain- 
ing nitrogen. There are three things essential to vi- 
nous fermentation, air or oxygen gas, moisture anda 
temperature never below 50° F., nor above 86° F., 
The products of this process are gasses, ferment or 
yeast, and vinous Jiqugr. The gases are carbonic acid 
and hydrogen. The yeast proceeds from a change in 
the organization of the gluten and albumen; some late 
French experimenters think it proceeds from a con- 
tinued evolution of infusorial plants, henee yeast be- 
gets yeast, like sowing crops of seed. However, let 
us leave speculation. The main facts are as above 
stated. If then, we plongh in green plants, we put 
them in a temperature favorable to the commencement 
of vinous fermentation; we bury them full of sap— 
the requisite moisture for vinous fermentation;—we 
cover them whilst their saccharine principle is in its 
perfection, Every thing favors vinous fermentation. 
The sugar and starch of the plant fermented by its 
gluten and albumen, are converted into gases and al- 
cohol, the former are jost in air, the last washes away 
or is changed into vinegar. All that remains for the 
farmer ia the altered gluten and albumen, which soon 
putrefy and form geine. All the starch and sugar of 





the plant are thus lost. 





2d. What vegetable substances are suscepti- 
ble of the acid fermentation, and what are its pro- 
ducts ? 


The substances are first, sugar, which in certain 
cases becomes acid, without undergoing vinous fer- 
mentation; second, gum. The circumstances essential 
to acid fermentation are air, moisture; and a tempera- 
wre from 65° to 70° F.; acetic acid is itself the 
proper ferment of acid fermentation. Vinegar, as is 
well known, singularly promotes the formation of vin- 
egar in vinous liquors. The products are: carbonic 
acid, acetic acid or vinegar, and some other acids, es- 
pecially that called nanceic or zumic acid, which if 
not lactic, is perhaps only acetic acid holding in com- 
bination some azotized substance. This acid com- 
bines with the alksline and earthy ingredients of plants 
and soils, and forms very soluble salts. Green plants 
ploughed in, are at once placed in a situation most fa- 
vorable for undergoing acid fermentation. We suffer 
a loss of a part of the carbon, and in addition to 
the sugar and starch, we now lose the gum of the 
plants. All these are capable of producing geine, and 
hence in ploughing in green crops, we lose a portion 
of manufe. 


3d. What are the vegetable substances susceptible 
of putrefaction and what are its products ? 

With the exception of oils, resins, &c. every organ- 
ized part of every vegetable may putrify. ‘The cir- 
cumstances essential to this process, are air, a tem- 
perature not below 45° and moisture. No perfectly 
dry plant ever putrefies, nor will a moist one if air is 
excluded. Ihave had a capital example of the last, 
in a piece of a white birch tree, dug up from a depth 
of twenty-five feet below the earface in Lowell, this 
winter. Jt must have been inhumed there probably 
before the creation of man, at least a time “whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,” yet 
this most perishahle of all wood is nearly as sound as 
if cut last fall. A dried plant has parted with most of 
its sap, that moisture essential to the vinovs and ace- 
tous fermentation, During the very act of decay 
from the moment when its living functions have ceas- 
ed, new combinations of its elements begin. It has | 
already begun to be destroyed by the very agents 
which gave it life. This is the beginning of putrefac- 
tion. Let us not be deceived by a name. Putrefac- 
tion we always associate with disgusting effiuvia. But 
in the wide sense we have defined it, it includes also 
the fragrance of new hay. Whenever bodies consist 
only of oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and a_ trace of a- 
zote, their putrefaction is fragrant or inodorous; when 
in addition to these, bodies contain large portions of | 
azotized matter, glaten, albumen or sulphur, and phos- 
phorus, putrefaction evolves abominable odors. To 
the agriculturist, putrefaction is always a wholesome 
process, beneficial to his best interests, when promo-4 
ted and controlled. There is only one case, where 
this process produces loss, .This may be termed de- 
structive putrefaction; it is prodneed by heaping to- 
gether green plants, or sometimes [hy moistening dry 
vegetable substances, Here oxygenisrapidiy absorb- 
ed, and finally the mass takes fire and burns. Un to 
the moment of inflamation this is pntrefaction, New 
hay, stacked too green. is a familiar example. Vol- 
umes of steam are evolved, which proceed partly from 
the decomposition of the plant; decompositions and 
recompositions rapidly ensue; these are the ferment 





which keeps up the action till the piants burn. Donht- 
less al] grcen plants, ploughed in, nndergo to a great: } 
er or less extent, destructive putrefaction, which suc- | 
ceeds the vinous and acid fermentations, perhaps | 
cause! by the very rapidity of these processes Hence 
in addition to the sugar, starch, and gum of the plant 
we lose a large portion of its other enbstances, by 
turning itin green. The products of this rapid fer- 
mentation have been but tittle studied, Uappy the 
farmer who never witnesses the process. He should 
never induce it, and may generally prevent its exten- 
sion when once begun. It is a dead loss to him; but 
in all other cases of putrefaction, the produets are 
valuable. These vary according as the process takes 
place: Ist, in air: 2d, at the surface of the ground; 
or 31, deep in the interior of the earth. The last need 
not detain us—it produces all the varieties of coal. 
Ist. In the free air, having access to all parts of a 
plant, putrefaction produces carbonic acid, nitric acid, 
and water. But ordinarily, in the air, as oxygen does 
not find ready access to al) parts, a portion of the hy- 
drogen of the plant combines then with the carbon, 
sulphur, phosphorus and azote of the plant, and we 
have carburetted, sulphuretted, and phosphnretted hy- 
drogen, and ammonia produced. Now, ae these exist 
but in small quantity in vegetables, the !oss of hydro- 
gen will will not be very great by drying the plants, 
and it is possible, that the removal of these may cause 
the other elements to emer into more stable combina- 








tions better fitted to produce geine. In all cases of 


. 
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putrefaction in thé open air, oxygen is absorbed, and 
an equal bulk of carbonic acid given out, while, at the 
same time, the — and hydrogen of the plant Cs- 
cape as water. The result is, that in the substance 
left, carbon exists in a greater portion than in an equal 
weight of fresh vegetables. In all cases of putretac- 
tion, new products are formed; these again resolve 
into others; and this action goes on till we have no 
longer any organic products; we have only binary or 
inorganic substances leit. All our researches into the 
philosophy of the changes in fermentation, terminate 
inthese binary products, that is, in compounds, con- 
sisting of only two elemenis. During all these  vari- 
ous changes, a variety of substances must, of course 
be formed. As the elements of living, so the ele- 
ments of dead plants, are continually changing into 
new forms. Nature is admirably simple, and never so 
learned as our books, We ought not to dignity with 
anew name, every new product of putrefaction, which 
we may fortunately arrest. However various these 
products way be, whether products or educts of putre- 
faction or of our analytical methods of separating the 
and all putrefaction at the surface of the earth, e 
by forming a brownish, black, powdery mass, whi! 
combines with the alkaline, earthy and metalic bages 
in the plant. This substance has been called  peig:.” 
As I have elsewhere defined it, it is the decompoped 
organic matter of the soil, Itis the product of p 
faction; continually subjected to air and moistu 
is finally wholly dissipated in air, leaving only th 
organic bases of the plant, with which it was 
combined. Now whether we consider this as afi 
ple substance, or composed of several others, 
crenic, apocrenic, puteanic, ulmic acids, glarin| apo- 
theme, extract, humus, or mould, agriculture evg¢r hae 
and probably ever will consider it one and thejsime 
thing, requiring always similar treatment to pycuce 
it; shnilar treatment to render it soluble who pro- 
duced; similar treatment to render it an effectim! ma- 
nure, It is the end of all compost heaps to produce 
soluble geine, no matter how compound our clif:aisiry 
may teach this substance to be. 
Among the many economical modes of precuring 
geine, the plouehingin of vegetable mutter, fies hel! 
a high rank. Nature teaches us to turn in mT » dried! 
plant. Dried leaves are her favorite morsels; ond the 
fact that nature always takes the dried plqot, from 
which to prepare the food of growing “4 arables, 
should have taught us long ago, the wisdom f plough- 
ing indry crops. The careful collecting: nd |nsband 
ing of dried leaves, their superior efficacy fr forming 










compost, bears witness to the frets stated if your jet- 


ter. That the use of dried Jeaves for catpoet, hes 
not led to the turning in of dry crops, ha probably 
arisen from the fact that a greater quantyy 0! gene 
may be produced, by turning in two or thpre crops is 
a season, than by one crop of dry. Thipnecos ex 
perimental con firmation, The very act @ viloge, on 
Mr Keely’s: plan, by exposing the insole cee oF 
one crop, to air renders it soluble, whild at the same 
time, two orthree green crops most fin a greater 
qrantty of salts. If only one cropjco be turn 
ed in, let that crop be dry. All ovr p! osophy. and 
the late experiments of your agricultir: friends, con 
firm this view, 
With great reepect, I am very trol. vorrs, 
Sanct: L. Dana. 
Rev. H. Cotman, 
Agricullural Commissioner. 


> ak) eC 
AGRICULTURE IN MASSAQUUS:TTS. 


+} 


We continue our dcsultory obserbetions on | is 
subject. To a person accustom ed toy |e fiaming of 
western New York, or of the valey jf Larees‘er 
Pennsylvania, or the extensive caltivnon ofa sonth- 
em planter, whose “force” consiats offoue or wo hun- 
dred effectives, to talk ofthe agricuiure o! Massa- 
chusetts seems bordering on the jridiculos, We 
recollect a remark of the late lamented Jude Bel, 
in some published notes of hig on a journey he nee 
from Brighton to Albany, that it was motter of per- 
fect surprise to him, where the people got thir preac 
and what indeed they did produce. We metacn, 
that Massachusetts farming is comperatively @ sma! 
affair; and yet, taken in the aggrecate, its product 
would be sound very greatly toexceed the erde opin- 
ions formed of it. Imperfectly as it is parsnd, limi- 
ted in extent, and in its actual amounts gh 
not yielding perhaps on an average one thir ¥ ay 
may be made to yield, its amount In actual ecu ai 
ry value wonld not suffer in comparison wittt oT 
ducts of climes esteemed much more favore ¥ ol 
mate and the fertility of the soil. The ret! ; 
Assessors made this year to the valuation © 
and the answers demanded on various snbie 
questions required to be put by the ~ 
marshals engaged in the decennis) work © 
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census of the Union, will, we believe, disclose results 
even in tegard to the poor New England States, 
which will both surprise and gratify us. 

Many a farmer in Massachusetts with his hundred 
acres, produces all the great supplies for his family of 
milk, butter, cheese, bread, poultry, eggs, honey, fruit, 
vegetables, hay, wool, beef, mutton, and pork. He 
keeps his stock good. He has a yoke of fat cattle to 
“turn off” every year and a fat ox to “put down ;” he 
hasa ton of pork for market ; he sells butter and 
cheese and grain. If he performs the labor with his 
own hands and the help of his family, then this 1s all 
clear gain. Ifhe is obliged to hire some labor, he 
will Gud a serious deduction from his profits ; but still 
he will be able to pay this and nave in ordinary cases 
some little surplus left to add to his little stock. This 
we adinit, requires skill, diligence, and “stay at home 
industry; but by these characteristics many of our 
farmers are eminently distinguished, ‘This supposes 
likewise that there is no extraordinary drain in the 
house; so that when a farmer a some of his 
amall earnings upon the shelf, he not, upon go- 
ing to look after them a second lime, find that they 
regularly “take to themselves wings and fly away. 
|: supposes that the hands in the house do not re- 
ouire to nut on kid gloves in order to sweep the floor; 
and that they do not dread or disdain being soiled by 
performing any of the domestic labors of the house- 
hold. If there ever have been situations tn life which 
we have been di<posed above all others to envy, it 
has been family establishments (and thousands of 
such are scattered all over our happy commonwealth,) 
where ef] the household constitute but one family of 
parents, sons, daughters, and perhaps grandchildren; 
_-where labor is made light, first by simplicity of liv- 
ing, and next by mutual and unvarying kindness ; 
and where throughout the whole there is to be found 
but one interest and one heart. This now is one 
kind of Massachusetts farming, which does not in- 
deed exhibit any great amount of profit in an  arith- 
metical form; but ia social and moral aspect pre- 
sent. an eminent prosperity, 

We have known however many other farmers, who 
times are good,” are able from their farms to 
pay tueir labor, to sustain their families, and to lay 
uo their five hundred, and some of them their thou- 


, 
“wher 


sand collars per year. 
the desires of iny reasonable man. We know that 
in the new States, where land is entered atthe gov- 
ernment price, the firmer finds the value of his farm 
increased twenty and thirty foldand upwards, by the 
improvements which he puts upon it. ‘This of course 
isa souree of wealth, with whieh hardiy any thing 
else can come in competition. But the fact that 
‘the inost fertde land on which the rain ever 


BOme ¢ 
for the sun ever shone, and indeed as much 
ene can destre, ean be had ae it were for asking, 

isan ccerdental erreumstance, which forbids any just 

comparison between the two cases. Yet the same 
moot of acres brought into comparison, and the pe 
suniary alts balanced, the profit would often be 
nd on the side of the Maesachusetts farmer, We 
have nol been very successful in our enquiries either 

n Ovin or the superlatively fertile prairies of Tiinois, 
i find faeners of even extended possessions, who are 


t op ther thousand or their five hundred 
dollars per year, 


U ou: farming is not of this description. We 
have some farms of considerable extent; and though 
t would be difficult to fined many farms in the com- 
nonwealth where twenty-five acres are annnally un- 
we know of many where at Jeast fifiy 

‘res or more might with advantage be annually 
oroughit onder cultivation; and under proper man- 
ogement of the produce, mght furnish from its own 
resonrees the means of continual improvement. We 
have sail] already again and again on so many occa- 
sions and in so many forms, what our views are on 
this subject, that we shall forbear to press the sub- 
ject. But we are more and more convinced every 
day, that Massachuseets is capable of a productive 
and profitable agriculture ; that the embition of the 
farmets ought to be more and more stimulated; and 
IN proportion as it prompts to more dilligence, more 
labor, and more enterprise, it will meet in Masgachu- 
setts with an ample reward. 


We should regret to be thought bovstful ; and 
there is no occasion for making comparisons, which 
mm general seldom fail to injure thoge in whose favor 
they are made, and to become offensive to those 
“hom they throw into the shade; but we have no 
hesitation in saying that Massachusetts lias conferred 
upon herself the highest honor for the patronage 
which she has bestowed upon agriculture; and it is 
equally to her honor that these efforts have been sec- 
onded by many distinguished examples of individual 
liberality, and by the ready and patriotic co-operation 
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of some of the most eminent men and some of the 
most powerful minds in our community, who have 
felt the importance of the interest and given to it the 
weight and influence of their talents and character. 


H- C. 
New England Farmer. 


-_——Ge— 
SOMERSET CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The following Premiums are offered on Manufac- 
tures, to be exhibited at the Cattle Show and Fair, to 
be holden at Bloomfieid, Wednesday and Thursday, 
October 14th & 15th, 1840. 


a 


For tae best Breaking up Ptough, $2,00 
« Seed 1,00 
« Cultivator 1,00 
. 1-2 doz. Barn Hay Rakes ‘50 


“ Cradle or Machine for cutting 
and gathering grain, one vol. 
Maine Farmer, Corn Shel- 


ler 1,00 
¢: Churn 1,00 
3 Bee Hive 1,00 


Specimen Fulled Cloth not 


Jess than 10 yards 1,50 
24% do do 1,00 
. Wailed Cloth not less than 10 
yards 1,00 
* *Woollen Flannel do 1,00 
“ Table Linen do 1,00 
. Woollen Carpeting not less than 
20 yards 2,00 
23 * do do 1,00 
4 Hearth Rug 1,00 
24 * do 50 
= Counterpane 1,00 
“ Worstod yarn 2 !bs. or over, 50 
“ Sewing Thread do ov 
“ Shoe Thread do 0 
« Cheese not less than 20 Ibs. 
One Vol. Maine Farmer & 0 
2a « do do 1,00 
3d do do 00 
« Butter do 1 vol. Maine 
Farmer and 50 
21 “ do do 1,00 
od do do 0 


Adcjudging Committees on Ploughs, Cultivators, 
Rakes, Cradle, Corn Sheller, Charn and Bee Hive—- 


| Calvin Selden, Norri@gewock, Amasa Bigelow, Bloom- 


field, and Daniel Paddock, Fairfield, 

On Fulled Cloth, Wailed Cloth, Flanne!, Table 
Linen, Carpeting, Rugs and Counterpane—Will'am 
Allen, Jr.. Norridgewock, Eusebius Weston, Bloom- 
field, and Willis Currier, Skowhegan. 

On Butter and Cheese—D. C. Weston, Skowhe- 
gan, Abel Hoxie, Fairfield, and Isaac Potter, Bloom- 
field. 

None of the above articles will be entitled toa 
Premium unless manufactured in the County. 

Should any articles be presented, not enumerated 
herein, which should be deemed worthy of a Premi- 
um, there will be an Incidental Committee for the 
purpose of making such awards. 

Asner Copurn, 
Cavin SELDEN, 
Cyrus FLercuer, 


Standing 
Committee on 
Manufactures. 
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CONDUCTED BY CYRIL PEARL. 





Bb. B. THATCHER, Esa. 


The death of this gifted young man, recently an- 
noanced, has produced a deep sensation in the commu- 
nity, but it is difficult to estimate his loss, for none but 
those who knew him intimatly could appreciate his 
worth. His retiring disposition amounting to diffidence, 
shrunk from that familiar acquaintance with the busy 
world which would disclose the power of bis genius, 
or the rich stores of his acquired knowledge. To 
those who knew him chiefly through bis literary con- 
tributions, and who cecasionally saw him in society he 
might seem an anomaly. His down cast look and so- 
ber shrinking aspect, gave one but little idea of the 
hidden fires within. It needed something to rouse 
him and overcome this difidence, or the more retired 
intercourse of confiding friendship to develope his 
conversational powers. His power of extemporane- 
ous spenking was great whenever a theme, suited to 
call forth the sympathies of hie nature, brought him 
into debate. Wehave seen nm and heard nim re- 
peatedly when a whole audience seemed entirely in 
his control, perfectly spell-bound by the force of his 
eloquence, although he seemed ut erly unconscious of 
his hold upon them, and nly engrossed in his subject. 
We remember well some of his earliest efforts in de- 








bate after closing bis college studies. He was then a 


student of law and about 20 years of age. We were 
members of a debating club ‘n Bangor which was com- 
posed of young men, some students ot lew, others of 
theology, and others were engaged in trade. On one 
oceasion ata quarterly meeting a public debate was to 
be held and it fell to our lot to choose the follow- 
ing question. Ought Congress to aid the Colonization 
Society in planting colonics of free-colored people on 
the coast of Africa ? Mr. Thatcher with a lawyer of 
some distinction, were upon the negative. It was in 
preparation for the debate that we fi 

vigorous and manly methods of his mind in the invee- 
tigation of a subject. Having the documents of the 
society he applied for their use us the subject wes new 
to him as regarded his personal examination. The re- 
sult of this debate unfolded the philanthropy of his 
heart. He mode a chaste and able speech in which he 
endeavored to demonstrate the inexpedieney of action 
in the National legislation for this object, but did not, 


like bis colleague, tuke sides against the plan of colo- 


nization. On the contrary his eloquent appeal from 
the cold co-operation of legislation to that of heartfelt 
benevdlence, as the appropriate basis and support of 
the scheme, showed that his heart had become enlist- 
ed. His frank declaration, the day following, * You 
had the right sive of the question,” and his earnest de- 
sire 10 pursue it farther gave opportunity to introduce 
him, on his subsequent removal io Boston through a 
friend of the cause, to the attention of Rev. R. R. 
Gurley, of whom he procured all the publications and 
documents of the Society. His soul kindled with the 
progress of his investigations, and the interest which 
he ever afterwards felt in the colored race and the 
condition of Africa was manifested in numerovs arti- 
cles in the daily and weekly papers in Boston and 
elsewhere—in the North American Review and Chris- 
tian Examiner, and as Editor of the Colonizationist, 
his Memoirs of Methodist Missionaries in Africa, and 
Phillis Wheatly,—in numerous addresses on the fourth 
of July and other occasions,—and in various discus- 
sions in Boston, Bangor and elsewhere, after the hos- 
tility to the colonization society became strong and ex- 
citing. He had nota love for controversy butin de- 
fence of the society he was a powerful yet a manly 
and courteous antagonist. We cannot forget one in- 
stance in a debating club in Boston, in which for sever- 
al evenings the merits and demerits of Colonization 
had been ably discussed. ‘This was to be the closing 
debate. Being then engaged in an agency for the go- 
ciely through his influence, and having just arrived in 
the city, we had been invited to share in the debate. 
Several able and subtle disputants had followed on the 
opposite side and the evening was nearly spent. Some 
who believed that certain victory was with the opposi- 
tion were calling for “the Question’? when Mr. 
Thatcher arose in the extremity of the erowded hall, 
He spoke at first slowly and hesitatingly and betray- 
ed embarrassment. But soon his voice rose. his coun- 


tenance kindled with emotion, his eye was full of 


light, and the most brilliant thoughts and eloquent ap- 
peals flowed in the purest channels of the English 
language. His closing expressions were impressive 
beyond description and were followed by deafening 
applause. ‘The side he advocated was carried as by 
acclamation. 


atin 
DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES. 
GRAY WOOLLEN FACTORY. 

We have recently visited the manufieturing estab- 
lisiment of Messrs. Taomas & Witson at Gray, and 
we take pleasure in commending their praiseworthy 
efforts, which it seems are well appreciated. Some 
five or six years since the two partners hired the buil- 
dings and machinery they occupy, on a lease of 10 
years, and commenced operations under many discour- 
agements, but they were business men, and determin- 
ed to live by honest industry. The first year notwith- 
standing the bad state of the premises they mauufac- 
tured about 7000 yards. ‘The next year wool bore a 
very high price and was generally sold and sent from 
the State so that only about 4660 yards were manufac- 
tured in 1836. In 1837 they made 9000 yards. In 
1838, 19,000. In 1839, 22,000, and the present year 
will probably give a total of 30,000 yards. 

Their prices for manulacturing are for 

Cassimere 42 to 50 cts. per yard. 

Common fulled cloth 30 to 374 

Blanketing (double width) 35 to 38 


White flannel 17 to 
Colored do 25 to 
Colored and pressed do. 25 


Satinett 30 to 374 & find warp. 

Wool can be left and cloth returned at several pla- 
ces by paying two cents per vardin addition. At Gor- 
ham Corner wool can be left with McArthur & Smith 
—Portland, F. C. Hersey & Co—Limington, ‘Watson 
& Sawyer—Turner, Phiio Clark. 

Such an establistiment is of great practical benefit 
to the farmer in this part of the State, and 1 is desira- 
ble that they should know the facilites here afforded. 
They can bring their wool bere at any time and ex- 
change it for cloth of the same quality so as not to be 
under the necessity of cgay | two journeys. A large 
stock of cloths are kept on hand so that customers 
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have a good chance of selection, and the proprietors | were employed at the puddling furnace, in cooling the 
are always ready to accommodate their customers on | cinders that had been drawn from it, by throwing on a 
We can | large quantity of water, as customary. The water, it |serviee by the Court of Common Pleas, it havin been 
is supposed, found its way under the snolten iron, and | : . 
there suddenly generating itself into steam produced a |is the third or fourth decision of a similar kind in like 
cases. 


the most fair and honorable conditions. 
syeak favorably of their fabrics from personal experi- 
euce, and from the testimeny of those who have pa- 





tronised them for several years. They emplvy about} tremenduous explosion, throw'ng the cinders and iron 
about 13 or 20 persons and the most quiet order, as| in every direction through the building, which was set 





—_—— 


eee 


The New York Planet says that a man was on 


Thursday discharged from the United States Naval 


proved that he was intoxicated when enlisted. This 








well as active industry pervades the establishment.— jon fire, but soon extinguished by the engine of the} 
We agree with the wrner who signs himself‘ Oeserv-|company. Three men were dreaafully burnt by the 


ne’ in the Farmer for July 25, that we should “ en- steam and meltediron. One ot them, itis thought, will | 
This is for the interest) not recover. Four physicians were early in attendance epee Beal, Jr., to Miss Lucinda Bacon, both of 
this town. 


courage home manufactures.” 


not merely of our artisans but of the whole population. | from the city, and rendered every assistance in their 
If the farnier can carry his wool a few miles and bring} power to the unfortunate suffers —Roxzbery Democrat. 


back nearly balf as many yards of good cloth as he 
had pounds of wool, and without one farthing of cash | 
to pay for it he is certainly a gainer. This he can do 
at Gray. They will manufacture for one half, and the 
common cloths require ¢rom 14 to ls oz. of wool to 


the yard. 





SUMMARY. | 


You can’r HAVE THEM Porarors.—“Old Mitch- 
ell’ called into oar office the other diy and wished us to gay 
to Bro. Drew, that the potatoes he promised the Massachu- 
setts folks for twenty-five cents per bushel can’t be forth- 
coming at that little price. The crop has been almost 
who!ly cat off by drouth in the west part of the State, and 
in other parts are struck with the rust. 





A Vereran.—We had had the pleasure of chatting a| 
few moments with a Veteran of olden time, Mr. Jonathan | 
Horasawn, of Berwick, near Great Falls. He was born and 
broaght up in that town, and entered the Revolutionary Ar- | 
my in 1775, and is now £1GHTY-e£1GNT years old. He! 
appeared to be hale and hearty, and was on a journey to | 
Somerset County with his son in law. 

‘T'he best of it is, he says that he has always raised his 
own bread, and doesn’t recollect that he ever tptally failed 
of a crop of corn during lis long life. He 1s a specimen | 
of those hardy fellows who achieved our country’s indepen- 
cence, most of whom are gone to another and better world. 
A few of that noble Army yet linger here but they are slow- | 
ly dropping off, and not one will be left to say “*] was a 
soldier of the Revolution.” 


To CornnesponvENTs.—Our friend Jordan's Queries | 
respecting. bogs, has been received and shail be attended | 


lo. 
An advertisement from Lather Whitman in answer to H. | 


A. Pitts has been received and will appesr in our next, | 
. ' | 

though we think they had better leave off thrashing each | 
other, and go to thrashing grain. | 
/ | 

| 


Twenty-one Days Later rrom Furopr.—The 
Great Western, Capt. Hosken, arrived yesterday morn- 
ing, bringing papers to July 25th. 

Some anxtety was felt for the crops in consequence | 
of bad weather in England and Ireland, aud prices are 
higher. 

A bill had been brought into Parliament creating | 
Prince Albert regent in case of the demise of the 
Queen, an event which the Englishmen think there is 
som: special reason to provide tor, though they nope 
they may Rave a successor to the throne provided, 
without any such painful conseqnences, ‘The appoint- 
ment of Prince Albert gives general satisfaction. 

Lucien Buonapart died in Italy on the 2h of June 
aged OO years. 

The boy who fired at the Queen, as she was riding 
iu the Park has been adjudged insane, aud sent to Bed- 
lam. 

A regular steam communication is about to be estab | 
lished between Englandgnd the Eust Indies through 
the Red Red river. Seven steamboats were to be em- | 
ployed in this service. 

Spain, which seems to have just finished the long 
und bloody war with Don Carlos, is plunged into war | 
difficulties by a rupture between the Queen and the 
great General Espartero. 

No great event has happened in the French and Al- 
gerine war. 

Britt. Larer.—The new steam ship President ar- 
rived at New-York on the 17th inst., bringing English 
papers ta the Lat inst. , 

Phere is but litte news from England. 

A aew Spanish ministry has been forwwed by Gen, 
Eapartery. 


A formidable iesurrection bas broken out in Syria, | 


The pnsurgents now say that they fight for the Sultan, 


| 


Naval. The frigate Macedonian and sloops of war 





port. | 


The New-Orleans Picavune of the Ist inst. says: } 
“Our city continues healthy, and not a symptom of ep- 
idemiec has appeared. There is less disease in New- 
Orleans at this moment than in any city of the same 


population in the Union."’ gone on a Visit to 


The Baptist meeting house at Littleton, Mass. was 
consumed by fire on Wednesday evening of last week. 


Explosion. The powder works of Mr “Jameson, on 
the Falls Road, about seven miles from Baltimore. 
were blown up on Saturday last, and Mr Richard Bates 
employed in the mills, was so much injured that he 
died shortly after the explosion. 


Mr Simpson, one of the discoverers of the North } 
west passags, 80 long sought after by adventurous nav- 
igators, under mental hallucination, shot two men _ be- 
longing to his party, and afterwards shot himself !— 
* Far in the wild, unknown to public view,” were the | 
three bodies committed to the same grave by their | 
companions, who then pursued their route, with feel- | 
ings more easily conceived than described. 

The unfortunate Simpson was a native of Scotland. 
He was about twenty-eight years of age, possessed of | 
fine talents—an amiable disposition—and the univer- | 
sal esteem of those who knew him. 

The party arrived at St. Peters about the first of Ju- | 
ly, in possession of the important papers and other | 
property of the ill-futed Simpson. 





Newsin adcance. The crops in Maine are now har- 
vested, and the yield is abundant, especially of hay, | 
corn and potatoes.—-Saturday Courier. , I 

Hurra for the ** Queen City.’—Cincinnati has nearly 
doubled in population during the past ten years. In | 
1830 it had 24,000 inhabitants, and now has 45,000. 


Captain James Kneeland, of schooner Prudence, of 
Prospect, was recently drowned at New York, by the | 


upsetting of a boat. 


The right of the city of 


estate of the jate Stephen Girard, is about to be con- | 


tested by some relatives of the deceased; a fat job for 
the lawyers. 


The population of Hallowell is 4.646. 


American Iron.—The N. Orleans Bulletin says ten | 
millions of doliars are paid by the people of the Uni-! 
| ted States to Great Brittain for iron—a metal which | 
'exists here in its crude state to an extent almost un- 
\limited. The introduetion ofthe new mode of ma- 
| king it, will soon furnish lhe demand at home. 


he Portland Advertiser states that there has not 


been an alarm of fire in that city fora year past. 

The population of Augusta, according to the census 
just taken, 1s 5,514 5 increase since 1550, 1954. 

The present population of Gardiner is 5,044; in- 
crease since 133 }, 3335. 


Copper, and copper ore and of a very St pre rior qual- 
itv, some of it coutaining a mixture of gold, have 
been found on the north side of the South Mountain, 


lin Washington Valley, Somerset county, N. J., on 


lands of Isaae Bloomer. It isebelieved that when the 
of 


true vein shall be discovered, immense quantities of 


+ f 
pure ore will be taken ont. Phe miners are now en- | 
‘gaged with encouraging prospects. 


Old Fort Pickering, on the Mississippi, immediately 


below Memphis, has been purchased by the La Grange 
and Memphis Railroad Company, with a view ot es- 
iablishing a commercial city. The first public sale of 
lots will take place on the Ith of November next. 


A lad was arrested in Philadelphia, on Thursday, | 


for stealing a newspaper, and held to bail in the sum 
S200 


i of a- ° 


The U. 8. ship Ohie was at Toulon, 4th Jane, with | 


the small pox on board. 


their logitimate sovereign 5 and they succeed ip beat- | them. 


ing the £gyptian troops in every epeounter, 


Consul Trist. ‘The Committee of the House of Rep- 


——— | Fesentatives, appointed to investigate the accusations 


Melancholy Occurrence at the Works of the Boston 


Iron Company. A welancholy necidewmt occurred at} lished their report in Thursday's Globe. They say jon Monday the 7th of Sept. pe 
the works of this Company, on the Mill Dam, ou she | they have found nothin 
afternoon of Thurscay Jast. Several of the workmeu 


against Consul 'Trist have finished their labor, and pub- 


the Cunaul, and ask to be discharged from the subject. 


)* 


F . | 
*hiladelphia to the real) 


| The Secretary of War has ordered 1500 troops to! 
| Florida, and has appointed Gov. Read to cammand 


oe 





SV arriey, 
In this village, Aug. 13, by Rev. Mr. Bailey, Mr 


In Hallowell, Mr David D. Thompson to Miss Mary 


E. King. 


In Augusta, Mr Bartlett Gould of Pittston, to Miss. 


| Levant and Erie, at Boston, have been ordered to East- Catharine, daughter of Mr John Cottle of Windsor 


Mr Ashur Burns to Miss Martha H. Boynton. 





a oar 


DED, 


In Byfield, Mass., on the 12th inst., where he had 
friends, Mr Isaac Newson, of 








this town, aged 537 

Mr Nelson has long resided in this town, and by his 
industry, honesty and uprightness, has won the esteem 
and respect of his fellow townsmen. In his death the 
community have sustained a loss indeed, and his fami. 
ly have been deprived of an affectionate and exempla- 
ry husband and father. They have the sympathies of 
their Iriends and neighbors in their bereavement, but 
their loss cannot be repaired, and they can only draw 
consolation from the remembrance of his many virtues 
and the belief that the inscrutable dispensations of 
Providence are all right. 

In Monson, Mrs Betsey, wife of Mr Jobn Morton, 
aged 51. 

In Augusta, William Dorr, in his 84th year, a sol. 
dier of the revolvtion, and native of Roxbury, Mass. 

in Waterville, Me Thomas Redington, aged 52.— 
Mrs Betsey Ellis, aged 66. 

In Gorham, 7th inst, Mr Lot Nason, 65. 

On board schr. New York, of Bath, at Mansanilla, 
previous tothe 24th ult., Mr James A. Sanford, of Hal- 
lowell. 

in Dover, Elisabeth, daughter of A.S. Patten, Esq., 


, aged years and 3 nos. 


In Sebec, Mr Jos. Shaw. 








. 
Payments. 
J. Whitman, North Turner, $2.00 
S. Dean, Hallowell, 6) 
Vin. Coombs, Bradford. 2 33 
J. Strout, ” 2,00 
S. Lambert, Dover, 2 10 
G. W. Pruden, Vassalboro’. 210 
Ezekiel Small, $s 210 
J. Dutton, 6 20 
M. Varney, “6 C7 
| Joa. H. Cole, bs 2 
| >. P. Nowland, 2 Of 
Th. Carlton, gs 2,00 
A. Small. 6 # Ot 
|} <A. Ballard, “ 9 00 
Hi. Waters, Agent, Augusta, 22,14 
Mi. fiarvey, Curmel, 1.00 
| <A. Jones, South China, 2.00 
S. Erskine. Let 
Hi. Eldridge, East Orrington, 210) 
|} Wm. Chapin, 6s 1.75 
S. Freeman, o 2 
J. Wing, St. Albans, 1,00 
———— Sra —— - - 
THE WEATHER. 
Range of the’ Thermometer and Barometer at the ofiice 
}of the Maine Farmer. 
1840, bia 
| July.! Thermom. Barometer. Weather. Wind 
14,| 70 70 72 \29,40 29.35 29,40.R. R. P.jsx. sé. 
15,; 66 70 GX 29,50 29,60 29,657. PF. F.sse. W- 
16,1 58 65 66 29 80 29,85 29,85\F. C.F..nw. SY 


| 
(17.] 53 66 68 [29,99 29,95 30,001", F. F.jsw.  § 
| 61 72 6S (29,95 29,95 29,90 F.C. C.isk. SF 
119.; 63 74 76 (2 F. P.jse. ste 
'90,| 68 77 78 (29,70 29,70 29,65\F. F. P..sse. 


- wigs 
9.85 29.75 29,75\F. 


| oF. for Pair weather ; C. cloudy ; 5. snow ; K. “re 
“The place of these letters indicate the character of the 


; j , 
weather at each time of observation—viz. gt sunrise, 


noon, and at sunset. 
s. Shower between observations. 


The direction of the wind is noted at sunrise and sun- 


get. i aa 


Notice. 

INQUIRY having been frequently m 

/Mr. Baiiey intends to commence his se sve 
\ing to previous notice, this is to iniorm all conce 


i in U all, 
‘ed, that he will commence said school in Unien 209K 
| xt, unless public pe 


ade, whether 
hvol accord- 


affecting either the integrity of to the contrary be given. 


August 18, 1840. 
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Agricultural Notice. 


EXE members of the Kennebec County Agricaltural 

r Society are reminded that their semi-annual ineeting 
will be holden at Masonic Hall in Winthrop village, on 
Wednesday the 26th day of August next, at one o clock in 


the aiternoon. 


It will be recollected that at the last meeting of the So- ingly oblige the owner of them. 


ciety a Committee was: chosen to take into consideration 
the expediency of changing the place of holding the annual 
Cattle Show and Fair of the Society, and to report at the 
then next semi-annual or annual meeting of the Society. 


As this subject may come op for action at this meeting, and boy or « dog to guard it, as their property, and appropri- 
it being the only one to be held previous to the Cattle Show, | ate it to their own behoof accordingly. 
it is hoped that a general attendance of all the members_ 


will be present. Wat. Noyes, Rec. Sec’y. 
Winthrop, July 17, 1840. 


At the annual meeting of the Kennebec Co. Ag. So- fil his promise ? 
ciety held at Masonic Hallin Winthrop on Wednes- | 
day, the 12th day of Febuary 1240, it was “voted that | wy ihe 


li. G. Cole of Hatlowell, Dudley Hames of Readfield, 


Dr. Baldwin of Mt. Vernon, James Page of Augusta, 
Lewis Chase of Fayette, ay tot Folsom of Mon- 

ceeds, Elijah Barrel of 
Greene, Moses ‘Taber of Vassalboro’, Lemuel Paine of | 
Winslow, Bradford Sawtelle of Sidney, Geo. W. | 
Fairbanks of Wayne, Geo. Williamson of Pittston, 
E. Me’Lellan of Gardiner, David W. Perry of Litch- 


mouth, Leavit Lothrop of 


se 


ing the place of holding the annual Catthe Snow and 


Fair of the Society, if in their judgment the interests 
of the Society would be promoted thereby, to mature , 
a plan for holding the antiual Show and Fair in diff- | 


erent, towns one or more in the County, as they may 
deem best, and to report thereon at the next semi-an- 
nual or annual meeting:”’ and the gentlemen above 


field, and Horace Parlin of Winthrop, be a Commit-  8®me of the applicants are quite impatient. 
tee to take into consideration the expediency of chang- | ———-—_—-—-———_———- a 


Attention Picaroons !! 

iT the person who picked op a small auger on the shore 
of the Cove of the Lower pond, where some timber 

was rafied——or who took a chain from a raft of timber 

below the sawmill, or took my pick poles from near the 

same place can spare them a little while, he will execeed- 





‘There seems to be a class of morta/s somewhere in or | 
about this village (and they increase full as fast as the good 
of Society requires) who consider any tool laid down for a 
moment, where it has been used, and has not a man, a 





MOREOVER, 


_ Can the young man who borrowed my dung fork last May, | 
and promised to return it ** immediately,’’ begin to ful- | 





ALSO 


neighbor who borrowed my axe a month ago, say | 


where I ean find it? We don’t wish him to violate the) __ 


customs of the place so mach as to bring it home himself. | 
E. HOLMES. | 
Winthrop, Aug. 12, 1840. 2w32 


P.S. We are not in so much need of the articles men-| 4 ' 
tioned above, ourselves, but there are quite a number of ap- | State, tor the year 1840, together with the Koll of Accounts 


plications to borrow them as soon as they come if, and | 





Kev. Weston E. Adams 
ROPOSES to open a School in this Village on Tues- 
day, the first day of Sept. next, for instruction in the 


various branches of education. ‘lhe school will occupy, | 
His terms for tpition | Benj. Hl. Kimball who has proved a successful teacher in 


the building, late the Masonic Hall, 


will be, per quarter, for common English studies, $3,00 | 


for higher branches in English, 3,50 


Livingston Academy-—Richmond. 
4 next term of this Academy will commence on 
Monday the 17th of August, under the superinten- 
dence of Mr. Manswaut Iaism, the present principal, 
and continue eleven weeks. 
Tuition from $3 to $3,50—Board in good families $1 ,50 


per week ‘This Academy is delightfally situated in Rich- 


mond Village on the banks of the Kennebec River, and af- 
fords desirable facilities for pursuing with advantage the 
usual branches taught in similar institations. 

July 22, 1840 Sw3! 


for Sale, 
A SMALL FARM containing 22 acres, 2 miles north 
from Winthrop Village, wih a small House, Barn, 
Shed, wood shed, Xe. with an orchard in a fine bearing 
state, cuts annoally 10 or 12 tons of hay. Also my two 





)story dwelling House at Winthrop village. For further 


particulars enquire of the subscriber. 


CALEB HARRIS, 
Winthrop, Aug. 7, 1840. 


3wSl 
‘Treasurer’s Ofiice, 
Augusta, July 29, 1840, 
No is hereby given, that the Annual Schoo! Fund 
AN apportioned to the several ‘Towns and Cities in this 


for rations to the Militia, &e. will be paid at the adjourned 
Session of the Legislature in September, opon application 
at this oflice. D. WILLIAMS, Treasurer. 


YVEonmmoutih Academy. 
rec TTl Poll Term will commence on Monday the 31st of 
Avgust, uoder the care of Mr. N. T. ‘Troe. The 
mathematical departenent will be under the care of Mr. 


his division of labor. Young Ladies and Gentlemen who 
wish to attend a systematic and thorough course of instrue- 


oe hereby Bo aoa! to oo, 7 Logie H a for languages, 4.00 | tion, will fidd this a profitable place of resort. It is, how- 
in inthrep on ednesday the <Oth inst. at Wiuthrop, Aag. 10, 1840, $2 jever, absolutely necessary that students be present, at, or 


o'clock A. M. to act upon the subjects to them com- | 


H. G. Cour, Chairman. 


BANK NOTE TABLE. 

List of Broken Banks in New-England. 
Burrilville, R I Kennebec, Me. 
Commonwealth, Boston Lafayette, South Boston. 
Chelsea Bank, Chelsea, Ms. | Middlesex, Cambridge. 
Castine, Me. Nahant Bank, Lynn, Ms. 
Derby, Conn. Norfolk, at Roxbury, Ms. 
Fagle, New Haven, Conn. Oldtown, at Orono, Me. 
Fulton, Boston, Ms. 
Franklin, at South Boston | Roxbury, Ms, 
Farmers’, Belchertown, Ms. | Wiscasset, Me. ° 
Farmers and Mechanics, Pawtucket, R. I. 


mitted. 








List of Banks in New-England, whose charters haveex- | 


j 
| 
{ 


Machine Shop and Irom Foundry. 


i OLMES & ROBBINS wouald inform the public that | 


they continue to carry on the MACHINE MAKING | 
BUSINESS as asual, at the Village in GARDINER, | 


shere they will be in readiness at ull times to accommo- | 


a 
pret Sees who may favor them with their custom. They | ae . 
‘havean JRON FOUNDRY connected with the Ma. | 204 Stationery can be purchased at the Academy. Good 


Casting made at short netice. Persous wishing for Mill | 


chine Shop, where persons can have almost every kind of 


Passamaquoddy, Eastport, | work or Castings for Mills, will find it particalarly to their |“ 
jadvantage to call, as the assortment of Patterns for that Purrios—In the 


kind of work is very extensive and as good as can be found | 
in uny place whatever. | 
Castings of various kinds kept constantly on hand—such | 


| very near the opening of the school, as the loss of one day 
will often seriously retard their progress during the whole 


term, 

‘The course of Lectures on Chemistry will commence 
with the term and continge during the Fall and Spring 
terms. Lectures will also be delivered beforea select class 
of such as contemplate teaching the ensuing winter. Books 


Board may be obtained on the most reasonable terms, 
A Public Aderess will be delivered on the first: evening 
of the term by Rev. Wa. V. Jorpan, of Dinfield. 
General English Department, $3,0°. 
High do and Classical do, $3,75, 
for 12 weeks. 


NEW. PIERCE, See’y. 


e = od e 
pired ; Sutton Bank, Wilkinsonville, Ms., Farmers & Me- | @8 Cart and Wagon fubs of all sizes, Fire-Frames, Oven, Monmouth, a ati . Hw5d 
chunics, Pawtucket, RI; Bath Kank, Me, Winthrop! Ash and Boiler Mout! s, Cart and Wagon Boxes, Gears of | a Peedqorn. 

Bank, Me; Kennebunk Bank, at Arundel, Me ; | Bangor | different kinds and sizes, Xe. Fe. TOTICE is hereby given, that fora valanble considera 
Bank, Me; Saco Bank, Me, *old Cumberland Bank, Port- | Ail orders for Machinery or Castings executed on the) i tion, | have this day relinquished to my son, SAMU- 


land, Me ; Newbaryport Bank, Mass ; * Waterville Bank, | ™ost reasonable terms, without delay. 


Me; Concord, (Sparhawk, casier,) NH; “Mendon Bank, 
Mauss; Phonix Bank, Nantucket, Mass ; Damariscotta 
Bank, Damariscotta, Me. City, at Portland. 

* 'The bills of these Banks are still received. 


| 


The Providence banks have resamed specie payments, | 


except the Commercial. 
Bills nut received at the Suffolk Bank- 
per ct. discount. 
Maine. Ag icultural at Brewer, no sae. 


} 
| 
| 


} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
' 


Repairing done as usual. 
Gardiner, March 21, 1849. ly1l2 


Stray fforse. 

Straved or stolen from the pasture of Samuel Tarbox of 
Danville, (Me.,) onthe nightof the Gth instant, a dark | 
Bay ilorse, about ten years old, one or both hind feet | 
white, a white stripe in his face, sears on the back part of | 
his thigh, white spots on the buck, and on the back part of | 


en ‘Torsery, bis time anti! he shall arrive at the age of 


twenty-one years. [shall therefore neinher claim any of 
his earnings bor pay any debts of his contracting after this 


| date. WILLIAM TORSEY. 
| Winthrop, July 22, 1840. 3w50 


tor sale or to “et. 
FONE subscriber offers for sale or to let the farm on 
which he now lives, situated on the main road be- 
tween Winthrop and Readfield, about 4 miles from Win- 
throp village and 2 miles from the village of Readfield, 


Bangor Commereial, 5 his forelegs near the belly. Whoever will give informa | containing about 100 acres of good land, two thirds of 
Calais, at Calaia, 74 | ton to the subscriber in Hartland through the Maine Far-| which is under coltivation and in pasture, and one third in 
Damariscotta Bank, 10 | ther or otherwise. where said tlorse may be found, shall | wood land principally of a young crowth—good stone wall 
Frankfort Bank, at Frankfort, 75 be suitably rewarded and all necensary charges paid. |—well watered, and two good wells of water—the buyil- 
Georgia Lumber Co. at Portland, 5 ‘ JOHN STINCHPIELD. dings are in pretty good condition. ‘The whole will be 
Mereantile, at Bangor, 5 Hartland, July 11, 1840 1128 suid on reasonable Terms, and possession given immedinte- 


Oxford Bank, at Fryeburg, fraed. 
Oldtown, at Orono, no sale. 





FOR SALE AT TUIS OFFICE. 
» UGGLES, NOURSE §& MASON’S Ploughs §& Cul-| 


ly, with or withoat the crops, stock and farming tools. — 
For further particulars enquire of 


rg Canal, at Orono, 25 | B® tivntors. THOMAS THURSTON. 
Naha ini gaany SP 5 | Pitchforks, manafactured by J. Pope, Hallowell ~ |_ Readfield, Ju’y 30, 1840, Bw) 
I, Fy d age ope 19 | Roads Wove Wire 
_New-Hampsuire. Wolfborongh Bank, no sale. Gosten Os f .d by H. Hieht. Way . ; had ke lias 
Coneord 15 2 20 on en inte mane uctared hy th, Hight, Prayne, f tate = peg ees en ee me wn that he is 0 
Mans semnein ~ by-2 > <6 ee Lz wer a pared to turnish wove ire of all descriptions, and of 
Pere: mn setts. Commonwealth, Boston, “ PYETY MACHINE the best quality, as cheap as it ean be obtained in Boston. 
Fulton, at Baden. 30 Pag? sad , i : . 4 ‘ | Wire can be furnished at short notice for Grist Mil, clean- 
Farmers & Mechanies’, Adains, South Village, 90 for Thrashing & Cleansing grain. |sers, sieves, separaters, cellar window frames, cheese 
Middling luterest, at Boston, 20 4 HE subscribers hereby give notice that they continue to screens. sieves for separating peas from outs, &e. of any 
Middlesex, a Cambridge, 5 € carry un the basiness of building -* Pitts’ Machine for | required width or dimensions, ‘Those wanting wire for 
Norfolk, at Roxbury, 15 thrashing and cleansing grain’ at Winthrop Village, as jany of the above purposes are reapectfally invited to call 
Nahant, 3 o. protercae. Pap-thmncese improvements, where they will con- land examine for themselves. All orders by mail wi!l be 
Roxbury, no sale. stantly have said machines on hand on such terms, they | promptly attended to, C. C. HOSLEY. 
Ruope-Isuanp. Scituate Bank, 50 | trust, as will be satisfactory to all who may wish to par- | __ Winthrop, Fay 8h. 18400 et 
All Providence C ity Banks, 3-4 lchase. ‘I'he Machine weighs only 650 pounds, bailt with| RY OTICE is hereby given, that the subseriber hus been 
All others in the State, 2 the best materials and in a strong and workmanlike tman- duly appo.nted Administrator of all and singalar the 
J VeRsMonr. Bennington, at Bennington, 5 ner, and is easily keptin repair. It thrashes and cleans all | goods and estate which were of Samue. Weau, late of 
Essex, at Guilhall, ro sale. kinds of grain in the most perfect manner, at the rate of Winthrop, Esq. in the county of Kennebec, deceased, in- 





Manchester, at Manchester 3 

St Albans, at St. Albans, 3 

Bank of Bennington ; also Bank of Montpelier. 
Connecricur. Housatonic Rail Road Co. 4 

Rridgeport at Bridgeport, 4 

Stamford at Stamford, 4 a 

Fairfield County Bank, 3 Winthrop, June 18, 1840, 


yient to 
EDWARD MITCHELL, Administrator, 
| Winthrop, Augist 3, 1940, 3w32 


8S. BENJAMIN, | are requested to make immediate 
C. DAVIS. 
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MAINE FARMER, 








POETRY. 
PSALM OF LIFE. 
BY PROFESSOR LONGFELLOW. 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem 


Life is real, Life is earnest ! 
And the grave 13 not its goal ; 

‘ Dust thou art, to dust return,’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow 
Is our destined end of way— 

But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 


Att is long, and Time is fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and brave, 
Still, like mafiled drums, are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave, 


Lives of great men should remind us, 
We can make ovr lives sublime, 

And, departing leave behind us 
Footsteps on the sands of time— 


Footsteps, that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er life’s solemn main, 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 


Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a beart for any fate— 
Bill achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labor and to wait 
— 
TO A FRIEND. 
Should sorrow o'er thy brow, 
Its darkened shadow fling ; 
And hopes that cheer thee now, 
Die in their early spring ; 
Should pleasure at its birth, 
Fade like the dews of even; 
Turn thou away from earth, 
There 's rest for thee in Heaven. 


If ever life should seem, 
To thee a toilsome way, 
And gladness never beam, 
Upon its clouded day ; 
If like the weary dove, 
O'er shoreless oceap driven ; 
Raise thou thine eyes above, 


There ’s rest for thee in Heaven 


——<r—— 

TO MAKE A SOFT CHEESE. 

BY THE LATE DR. JENNER. 
Would vou make a soft cheese? Then I'll tell you 
how, 

Take a gallon of milk, quite fresh from the cow, 
Fre the rennet is added, the duiryman's daughter 
Muat throw in a quart of the clearest spring water, 
When perfectly curdled, so white and so nice, 
You must take it all out of the dish with a slice, 
And put it ‘thout breaking with care in the vat 
With a cheese cloth at bottom; be sure to mjnd that. 
This delivate matter take care not to squeeze, 
But fill as the whey passes off by degrees. 
Next day you may turn it and do not be loth 
To wipe it quite dry with a fine linen cloth ; 
That this thust be done you cannot well doubt, 
As long as you can see any whey oozing out, 
The cheese is now finished, and nice it will be 
If enveloped in leaves from the green ashen tree ; 
Or, what will do better, at least full as well, 
In nettles pluck’t from the bank of the dell. 


—<f-—_. 
THE FRUITS OF BENEVOLENCE. 
BY DR. DRENNAN. 


‘ 

The husbandman goes forth a-field, 
What hopes his heart expand ! 
What calm delight his labors yield, 

A barvest from his hand ! 


The nobler husbandry of mind, 
And culture of the heart— 

Shall such with men less favor find * 
Less genuine joy impart ? 


Ah! no—your goodness strikes a root, 
Which dies not, nor decays ; 
* And future life shall yield the fruit, 
That blossoms now in praise. 


The youthful hopes, which now expand 
Their green and tender leaves, 

Shall spread a-plenty o’e7 the land, 
In rich and yellow sheaves. 


Thus, a small bounty well bestow'd 
May perfect heaven's high plan ; 

First daughter to the love of God, 
Is charity to men. 


| His bed of death is peace. 
| 
} 


| in the olden time, as # evident from the protestations 
|of both Ascham and Fuller, even if there were no 
| other proof of it. 


/ not insure an exemption from other violanons of true 


"Tis he, who scatters blessings round, 
Adores bis Maker best! 
His walk through life is merey-crowned, 














-MISCELLA NEOUS ur 





SPIRIT AND MODE OF DISCIPLINE. 


An excess of corporal chastisement was an abuse 


The children of later times enjoy 
a betier heritage. But the comparative disuse of tae 
| rod and other implements of bodily infliction, does 


| discipline. When one error goes out or is driven 
| out, the door is very often left open for another to 
walk in. It was a deep reproach against the system 
of the late Joseph Lancasfer, that, while it professed 
an extraordinary clemency in abrogating the disci- 
| pline of corporal punishment, it resorted to a species 
of more refined cruelty, substituting insults and rid- 
icule, and making scorn and mockery principles of 
education. It must never be forgotten, that the beart 
| of childheod is as tender as its body, and that blows 
imay be struck, which will give a wound deeper and 
‘harder to heal than those of the birch or the ferule. 
| There may be wanton cruelty in each of these meth- 
‘ods, alike injudicious and injurious. But opposite to 
all this is the error of loose and feeble-handed indul- 
‘gence, There is, we apprehend, often more wisdom 
in the style of driving horses than of governing chil- 
dren. Itis a sign ofa skillful driver not to use the 
whip frequently, not to hold a slack rein at one min- 
| ute, and a tight rein at another; the animal is tretted 
and fatigued by an unsteady hand as well as by an 
unsparing lash. It is a well established faet, that the 
| two kinds of teachers who are most obnoxious to their 
| pupils, are those who punish with severity, and those 
| who indulge with imbecility; the latter, strange as it 





——— 


from rivalling those, in which the energy of the set- 
Ulers on the Atlantic was laying the foundations of this 
republic, 
An observer of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, possessed of the most correct information 
with regard to this country, may well have doubted 
where, eventually, the strength of population would 
preponderate. On the one hand, the adventurers on 
the seaboard, though obiiged to derive a support from 
a soil comparatively barren and unkind, and to contend 
with the undying hosulity of the natives, with the 
insst disheartening sickness and mortality, possessed 
the advantage of more easy access to the mother 
country, aud greater facilities for foreign commerce, 
On the other, the French colonists were in possession 
of the two natural outlets of the West, the Mississip- 
pi and the St. Lawrence. ‘They had ingratiated them- 
selves, by their facility of adapiation and carelesy 
ease of manner, with the Indides., They found a chi- 
mate which, whatever it may have proved to other Eu- 
ropeans, was to them singularly congenial, and the 
kindliest and most fertile soil that was ever taxed for 
the support of man. In addition to all these advan- 
tages, the mother country, at different times, lavished 
large sums of money for their assistance, and her gov- 
ernment was, to the last degree, kind and parental. 
With these lights, would not such an observer have 
been justified in p:edicting, that the cordon of French 
setllements along the Mississippi and on the borders 
of the Lakes weuld increase and tighten, till it had 
forced the inhabitants on the other side of the Alle- 
ghanies into the sea, or compelled them to submis- 
sion? Aud may we not now speculate upon the pro- 
bability, that, had the circumstances of the rival na- 
tions, who were contending for this part of the con- 
tinent, been reversed, the result would have been very 
different? Had the Anglo-Saxon emigrants originel- 
ly penetrated to the Jakes and ascended the Missis- 
sippi, may we not presume, that their dense and thriv- 
ing communities in the West would soon have onsted 
the Frenchmen, who might have been hunting crabs, 





;may seem, are probably the least liked of the two. 
Discipline is preventive rather than corrective ; its 
cardinal properties are foresight, firmness, gentleness, 
and justice, The best definition of it we remember 
| to have met with, is in one of those aphoristic senten- 
/ces, Sometimes so happily framed by the Sate Mr. 
| Coleridge. “Discipline,” we quote the words from 
jmemory, “is the maximum of watchfulness, with the 
minimum of punishment.” Extreme severity is not 


and eatimg oysters, on tie shores of the ocean ? 

As it turned out, while the descendants of the En- 
glish were toiling for a subsistence on the sands of 
Virginia, or on the bleak hills of New England, they 
were acquiring, at the same time, the habits of indus- 
try, the energy of character, and the love of inde- 
pendence, which carried them triumphantly throogh 
the war of the Revolution; the Frenchman, on the 
banks of the Mississippi, was dreaming away his life, 





'an attribnte of true disciplines It is much easier to 
| be capricious and fitful, passionate and tyrannical, 
| than to govern with the gentleness and dignity of de- 
lcision; and itis a vulgar and shallow error to sup- 
| pose, that a sound disciplinarian is arrayed with ter- 

rors. The discipline, over which, in that familiar 
passage in the “Task,” 
| lament, was a personification of no such power ; 


| “His eye was meek and gentle, and a smile 
| Played on his lips, and in his speech was heard 
| Paternal sweetness, dignity, and love. 
, ‘The occupation dearest to his heart 
Was to encourage goodness. He would stroke 
The head of modest and ingenious worth 
That blushed at its own praise, and press the youth 
C'ose to his side that pleased hit.” 
North Amervwan Review. 


——>— 
ILLINOIS. 


It is a singular circumstance in the early history of 
| this country, tha’, at a time when the settlements on 
}the Atlantic were yet few and isolated, struggling for 
| existence against penury, sickness, and the hostility 
‘ef the natives, and all along their western border lay 
'a repuisive and unexplored wilderness, the enterprise 
of the French should have penetrated, by the way of 
the northern Lakes, to the country bordering on the 
| Mississippi, and, more than a hundred and fifty years 


‘ago, established colonies, which have existed uninter- | 


| rupted to the present day. In the villages of Kas- 
‘kaskia, Prairie du Rocher, Cahokia, and their vicinity, 
}are yet to be seen the descendants of the men, who 
| followed La Salle, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, in bis adventurous exploration of the course 
‘of the Mississippi. Here, in these regions of beauty 

and fertility, existed for many years, secluded from, 


and almost unknown to, the rest of the world, a com- 


)munity of as light-hearted and as mirth-loving indi- 
| viduals, as ever emigrated from the father land of mer- 
eurial spirits. At peace almost always with the In- 


Cowper pronounced his fine | 


| happy, so long ae the village musician would ® pipe for 
/him to dance,” and only caring to vary its monotony 
iby a trading vovage, up some of the branches of the 
great river, among the Indians, to whom he felt no 
repngnance to assimilate himself in manners and in- 
dolence.—M. A. Review. 
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